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“THE PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE.” 
To THE Eprror THE CrRcuLaR : 

In your issue of July 10th I noticed with 
interest the communication from a corres- 
pondent on the above subject. I was pleased 
with the introductory title, and shall be glad 
to see it head a series of well considered 
articles. It is time good sense and scientific 
investigation were let loose in this direction. 
I confess to an almost jealous solicitude that 
the right thing should be said, and this great 
subject gradually placed in its true light. 
Your correspondent’s article was drawn out by 
the fragmentary reports of talks in our meet- 
ings, on the relation of love to life, and of 
comments on the fact that is conspicuous to 
the Community, that special, sentimental love 
tends todisease ; while its opposite, true Com- 
munity love, is healthy. His reason for these 
different effects is, “that diffusive love is in 
harmony with human nature, while exclusive 
love is.not.” Very well so far ; but still this 
does not leave the matter in quite the right 
light. On reflection we perceive that terms 
in use in the Community, have a local signifi- 
cance which may not fairly be applied in gen- 
eral use. Thus, “‘ free love,” having a well de- 
fined and beautiful significance with us, is 
sometimes appropriated outside to that which 
we, as well as the world, would call free lust. 
So with the distinction between “‘ special or ex- 
clusive, and Community or diffusive love.” It 
will not do to use these terms in the same 
sense, under two such diverse conditions as 
exist in ordinary society and in the Oneida 
Community. As society is organized, we 
should have to say that exclusive or limited love 
is most favorable tohealth. This gives rise to 
another leading question, ‘“‘Why does this 
rule work so differently under the two condi- 
tions?’ Why does positive, become negative, 
and vice versa? Our answer would be this 
seeming paradox: The Community free love, 
is based on the most devoted speciality. 

This is the way the greatest of all teachers 
states it. A thoughtful man, on one occasion, 
asked. him, ‘* Which is the first or great com- 
mandment ?” i. e., what is the great founda- 
tion principle.on which society can be organ- 
zed? Then.came:this most notable answer : 





“Hear, O Israel; the Lord our: God is one 
Lord ; and thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind, and with all thy strength. 
This is the first commandment.” ( Special love.) 
“And the second is like; Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” (Diffusive love.) 
Then said this sensible man, ‘* Well, Master, 
thou hast said the truth; for there is one 
God, and there is none other but he; and to 
love him with all the heart, and with all the 
understanding, and with all the soul, and with 
all the strength, and to love his neighbor as 
himself, is more than all whole burnt-offerings 
and sacrifices.” After making this rational 
reply, that man was told, “‘Thou art not far 
from the kingdom of God.” Now then in the 
light of this heavenly formula, it is easily seen 
what we mean by special love. It is not in 
concentrating upon one the love that should flow 
to all, that idolatry consists, but in placing 
the creature where alone the living God should 
be enthroned. As well have one idol as 
many, and better too, for the former is less 
debauching. While men are ina state of 
alienation from God and consequent idola- 
try, limitation is their best condition. So we 
say that man is organized physically and spir- 


itually, morally and socially, primarily for 


special relations with the Lord, and seconda- 
rily for diffusive love. Diffusive love is the 
fruit of special love to God. That this formu- 
la isa “root out of dry ground” to general 
acceptation, is due to the unbelief or social 
death, out of which mankind must rise before 
Communism can be practicable, or diffusive love 
be beautiful and healthy. Love that grows on 
this divine root, will “‘ work no ill to his neigh- 
bor.” The amativeness that we would make 
free is the servant of this kind of love. The 
other kind isa tiger, and it is well that it 
should be limited by the bolts and bars of 
marriage ; for neither in bondage nor in liberty 
can it be healthy. The widest democracy, we 
are convinced, will be found in a firmly- 
established theocracy; and so, true diffusive 
love—the sunshine of vital society—will spring 
from a divine speciality. E. H. H. 
Oneida, July 20, 1865. 


THE SHORTS GAINING. 

HEN the short dress was first intro- 

duced seventeen years ago, by a few ec- 
centric women in the central part of New 
York, it was received by the fashionable world 
with downright amazement. What! women to 
dress like men, wear pantaloons, and—not to 
put too fine a point upon it—expose the fact 
that they have legs! shocking! shocking! 





Well it was shocking; but as practical experi- 
ence did not show that it was very evil, but on 
the contrary showed that it had some common- 
‘sense advantages, the few women who had the 
boldness to try it quietly adhered to the new 
fashion, and thought themselves in some de- 
gree compensated by its convenience, for the 
unpopularity to which it exposed them. 

Withstanding thus the first onset of ridicule 
and prejudice which fashion brought against it, 
what has been the course of things with this 
new style of dress since? © First, gymnastics 
came into the field, and all women were called 
to join in the muscular reform. But what to 
do? they could not move in long skirts and, 
crinolines. The short dress was the only prac- 
tical resource, and necessity carried the day.. 
The cities are now filled with lady-gymnasts, 
using in their exercise the gymnastic costume, 
alias the short dress. Bathing and boating 
are alike fashionable; they both require the’ 
short dress. Ladies are turning their’ atten- 
tion to the arts of sculpture and painting. 
With these, go almost as a necessity the tunic 
and trowsers, alias the short dress. Horseback- 
riding on the side-saddle begins to. be looked 
upon as unnatural and unsafe; but any change 
in this exercise requires the short dress. .-Coun- 
try picnics and excursions are more and more 
sought by women, but are found to be practi-. 
cable on an extended scale only with the short. 
dress. Finally, a new outdoor game, called 
croquet—very pleasing and popular—has been 
introduced from England, and this is a. signal 
for another demand on the short dress. . Says 
the Home Journal of this week: ‘ The: lawn 
dress is the name of the ladies’ new costume 
for the croquet ground. It is similar to the 
Bloomer costume and is considered very appro- 
priate.” 

All these indications point the same way. 
They show that for purposes of activity and 
PRACTICAL USE, the women of this country 
find there is but one reasonable. costume, 
and that is the once ridiculed short.dress. For 
purposes of show merely they will fora time 
retain the long skirts; but. as idleness. is not 
the choice of American women, it is not. diffi- 
cult to see which style of dress will finally pre- 
vail. That which is found to be most practical 
and economical will in time be seen to be also 
the most modest, healthful: and handsome. 
By the introduction of this simple and useful 
American Costume a great blow has been 
‘struck at the sway of foreign fashion in this, 
‘country, and a beginning made which will show 
the world that in dress, as well as in religion, 
society and government, we are able:to follow 
our own ideas. 
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OUR HEROES. 

E Americans are a race of hero- 
worshipers,” said Mr. Simpson 
to me the other morning. 

“ Certainly,” I replied, rather absently, and 
with but a vague idea of the ultimate drift of 
my friend’s proposition. 

“Let aman do a good thing,” he contin- 
ued, “ and we straightway run after him, and 
pet him, and praise him, till a cool observer 
would think he was a god and not a man.— 
Not that this is a bad thing in itself, but we 
of late have got sadly in the way of making for 
ourselves idols, and falling down and worship- 
ing them. Some rude iconoclast—a Crom- 
well or Luther—would be a god-send to the 
country just now. It is contagious, too, like 
an epidemic. I myself am not procf against 
it, when I come in its way.” 

“Thad always thought that you were im- 
pervious to such weaknesses,” I remarked. 

“‘T thought so myself,” said he, “until quite 
recently. But we are often deceived in our 
estimate of ourselves. I had always felt quite 
stoical, and even contemptuous toward this 
sort of thing, till, one morning not long ago, 
I found myself in the midst of a crowd which 
had assembled to see the man who, of all others 
has done the most to crush out the great re- 
bellion, and said the least about it. I felt no 
particular sentiment—merely a kind of mild 
curiosity, as though I were about to attend a 
menagerie or circus. But when I looked into 
the war-worn countenance of the Lieutenant 
General, and thought of Donelson, and Shiloh, 
and Vicksburg, and the Wilderness, a great 
lump rose up in my throat, and grew larger 
and larger, till it well-nigh choked me. The 
recollection of my sensations at that tithe has 
abashed and humbled me, for I now know that 
Iam no exception to the prevailing rule.— 
And yet,” he continued, meditatively, “ I see 
in this direction the possibility of great good to 
us as a nation.” 

“‘ How so?” I asked. 

‘‘ By giving the honor and glory and wor- 
ship to those who most deserve it. Grant and 
Sherman are splendid generals. Lincoln was 
a noble and true-hearted ruler, and Seward is 
a wise statesman, and all are entitled to their 
meed of praise ; but after all, they are not the 
men we should worship. And if we expend 
upon these the reverence which is due else- 
where, we shall reap barrenness in return. 
Sooner or later we shall discard our idols, and 
substitute for them realties. Let us cultivate 
and enlarge our capacity for hero-worship, 
but let us have for our heroes those who are 
best’ and noblest, and to whom we owe the 
largest debt of gratitude.” 

“*T think I understand you.” 

“Of course. No Christian could fail to do 
so. He who gave himself for us, and died to 
save us from our sins, is more worthy of our 
worship than any of our presidents, generals, 
or statesmen. Those true-hearted soldiers who 
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devoted their lives to the practical exposition of 


stronger title to our sympathies than Sheridan 
and Thomas and Hooker and Burnside. We 
shall sometime have a change of programme ; 
and such names as Christ, and Paul, and John 
and Peter, will be substituted for those we 
now hear in every man’s mouth. These are 
our true heroes; and we have not yet begun 
to learn how very deeply we are indebted to 
them.” 

*¢ But they, have passed beyond our view,” 
I suggested. ‘ We are fond of that which we 
can see, hear, and touch. Asa nation we 
are not fond of abstractions ; and the eighteen 
hundred years which have passed since these 
men have been visible, have sadly dampened our 
enthusiasm. ‘A living dog is better than a 
dead lion.’ We do not like to rake over the 
dust of past centuries for our heroes and demi- 
gods, when we can find them ready-made to 
our hands.” 

“*T do not consider them as belonging to the 
past,” he replied, “but eminently to the 
present. Nor doI conceive of them as dis- 
tant, far-off and dim. I think of them as 
near at hand, potent and active ; leading in 
our civilization, our arts and sciences; ever 
present to nourish and foster whatever beto- 
kens good to mankind; invisible as yet, be- 
cause our vision is too gross to perceive them, 
but palpably impressing themselves upon us, 
and silently moulding us to their will. It will 
be a happy day for the nation when we dis- 
card our sham heroes, and betake ourselves to 
the worship of those only who are truly de- 
serving of our admiration.” 

“ Amen,” said I, devoutly. C. 8. J. 


TALK WITH MR. HY. POTHESIS. 


HIS IDEAS ON CIVILIZATION AND SUBSISTENCE. 


CT is perhaps appropriate that I should ex- 
plain to my readers that, inasmuch as the 
strawberry harvest is the great event of the 
year in my little business world, and has called 
for an unusual amount of attention this year, I 
have been precluded from making my usual 
visits to my old friend for some time past, and 
have consequently had nothing to report from 
him, even if I had had time to report it. There 


sociability, however, for he belongs to the class 
of those who think no evil. Indeed, he is in 
most respects a model of what I admire in a 
friend, 

Having employed him lately to make a work- 
ing drawing of our new printing-office, I was com- 
missioned to go and get it at the time ap- 
pointed for its delivery. 
me, hemade some very valuable suggestions, 
concerning the building. 


me upon my success. 
talk as follows: 





the doctrines of their great leader, have'a much 


is no danger of his taking offense at my want of 


Upon handing it to 


I then asked him if he 
had seen the last Crrcutar, and upon learning 
that he had not, I pulled one out of my pocket, 
and proposed to read to him my report of the 
strawberry harvestgfeeling somewhat elated at 
being able to make so good a showing. After 
listening to my report, he warmly congratulated 
He then proceeded to 


“] have always taken an interest in the busi- ) 
ness of fruit-raising because I regard it as one of} order to keep a separation between the animals 


creased plenty and refinement. The geogra- 
phies classify the nations as savage, barbarous, 
half-civilized, civilized and enlightened. Note 
the characteristics of a savage country. Its re. 
sources for food and raiment are almost entirely 
undeveloped. How sparse are its inhabitants ; 
and yet famine is a very common occurrence 
among them, for they have nothing but wild an- 
imals to depend on, which makes their subsis- 
tence a precarious thing. The barbarous and 
half-civilized nations take a step in advance, by 
taming and keeping the animals they live upon, 
and milk becomes one of their articles of diet. 
Thus they advance one step in securing control 
of the source of their subsistence. But they 
have no certain control of the pastures that their 
flocks and herds feed upon. Some of the diffi- 
culties that attend this mode of life are indica- 
ted in that little Bible story of the collisions that 
arose between the herdmen of Abram and Lot. 
It tells us that “ the land was not able to bear 
them, that they might dwell together: for their 
substance was great.” It is not strange that 
there is continual strife between such wandering 
tribes, for not many of them have the good sense 
to separate peaceably as Lot and Abram did. It 
is manifest that a nation or community with 
only such a dependence for subsistence, is very 
much exposed both to quarrels with its neigh- 
bors and to the vicissitudes of the seasons, as 
were the Jewish patriarchs. Nevertheless there 
is in this kind of life a certain freedom from the 
confinements of locality, and from the control 
of man, that possesses an irresistible charm 
to some natures. It is evident enough that a 
vegetable diet and the enjoyment of the best 
fruits of the earth is utterly unattainable at this 
stage of progress. : 
“The next stage of advancement is called civi- 
lization, and consists mainly in taking another 
step towards making the means of subsistence a 
secure thing. This is done by taking permanent, 
possession of the !and that yields the sustenance 
to the animals, and devoting it in part to culti- 
vation. Here a closer proximity of man to man 
becomes possible, and consequently laws to reg- 
ulate their relations to and intercourse with each 
other become necessary, and the diet of man as- 
sumes more of a vegetable character. It is inte- 
resting to call to mind at this point how God put 
before the Israelites this stage of advancement 
that we call civilization, as a prize to be won by 
them when they should reach the land of Canaan. 
It was described asa state of permanency, in 
which every man should sit under his own vine 
and his own fig-tree. It was a step in advance 
of what their father Abraham had attained. 
“This condition of civilization is worth study- 
ing to see if it is the final stage, and to ascertain 
whether there may not be a state of things to 
come which is still in advance of, and superior 
to it. Those characteristics which render civili- 
zation superior to any of the preceding stages 
are: First, the permanent possession and cul- 
tivation of the soil, rendering sustenance for 
the people more secure and certain. Second, 
increased density of population. Third, a more 
definite and careful system of laws to regulate 
social relations. Fourth, less dependence on 
animals for food, and a more extended vegeta- 
ble diet; and we might perhaps add, Fifth, the 
parceling out of the’land by means of fences in 
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that I wish to establish by all that 1 have been 
saying is, that the establishment of Communism 
and the cultivation of fruit is a step of refine- 
ment in advance of mere civilization or enlighten- 
ment, which is shown by the fact that it carries 
each of the characteristies of civilization which I 
have enumerated, except perhaps the last, to a 
still further extent than they are seen in com- 
mon society. Thus the dairy business, which is 
compatible with present civilization, is excluded 
from a leading place in Communism for the 
same reasons that civilization excludes the no- 
madic system of the semi-barbarous tribes. In 
the first place, this business would not furnish 
sufficient scope for the variety of talent there is 
in a large Community, and in the second place 
the returns of the business for a given amount 
of land would be so small that it would require 


‘a vast domain, involving an immense amount of 


travel in its management. In the third place, 
Communities would be banished to a most un- 
comfortable and unsocial distance from each 
other by the necessarily intervening meadows 
and pastures required. The conditions that 
are appropriate to Community life are the op- 
posite of all this, requiring the cultivation of 
such crops only as will yield a remunerating re- 
turn for a great outlay of labor on a small 
amount of land. That this desideratum is at- 
tained in the business of fruit-raising, seems to 
be established by your strawberry statistics, 

“ Let us see what is the amount of labor re- 
quired per acre,” said Mr. P. as he took his 
pencil and a piece of paper and rapidly figured 
for a few moments. “ Aside from the team-work, 
there are ninety-eight days’ labor spent on an 
acre. Now let us see how well each day’s 
labor would have been rewarded, provided 
your own people had done all the work. Adding 
the amount of wages paid per acre, $149, to the ac- 
tual profit per acre, which is $422,55, we have 
the sum of $569,55, which, divided by the num- 
ber of days’ work done on an acre, gives an ac- 
tual receipt of $5,81 for every day’s labor per- 
formed on the strawberry plantation. 

“One other point needs to be considered, and 
that is, the question whether land will actually 
produce a sufficient amount of food to easily 
support the dense population which the Com- 
munity system contemplates. In answer to 
this, it appears by your statement that your av- 
erage yield per acre is upwards of one hundred 
and fifty-six bushels of fruit, and all you raised 
on your five acres and two fifths, amounting to 
eight hundred and fifty bushels, makes a rather 
formidable heap for a single Community to con- 
sume. So you see that my idea that fruit- 
raising is the appropriate business of Communi- 
ties is well sustained.” 

“But,” said I, “you do not seem to consider 
what a perishable article it is, and consequently, 
of how little value it would be if a great many 
should go into the business.” 

“What you say is true,” he replied, “ and I am 
glad you have mentioned it, for it brings to mind 
another idea I wished to suggest, and that is, 
that the frwit-preserving business is a very ne- 
cessary adjunct of the highest kind of civilization 
and refinement, because it is absolutely neces- 
sary to the object of making a plentiful supply 
of sustenance certain and cheap, thus giving 
mankind leisure for higher pursuits than that of 
merely getting a living. Therefore I do not see 
why I have not thoroughly established the prop- 


osition that Communism and fruit-raising are a 
step in advance of what is called civilization and 
enlightenment. This seems to be demonstrated 
by all those tests which we proposed as indica- 
ting superior refinement. The first was a per- 
manent possession of the soil. A Community 
is a far more permanent thing than a private 
family. Secondly, such a system of land cul- 
ture as enables the people to live in closer prox- 
imity. Thirdly, a more definite and careful 
system of laws to regulate their relations. 
Your system of criticism secures all that. 
Fourthly, less dependence on animals for food, 
and a more extensive vegetable diet. 1 men- 
tioned fifthly the parceling out of land by the 
means of fences, as a mark of civilization. It 
may have been so in the past, but I believe 
that in a higher state of society fences will be 
generally abolished. That enormous outlay 
will be mostly dispensed with by adopting 
the system of soiling, which system is a great 
stride in this same direction of economizing 
land.” 

With many thanks for his friendly and com- 
prehensive analysis of human society, I took 
my drawings and departed. H. J. 8. 


MUSICAL REMINISCENCES. 


I, 

MERICAN music, it is said, at least the 

more scientific kind, has no distinctive char- 
acter, but is merely an echo of the productions 
of the great European schools. All of our 
musical societies who profess to cultivate high 
art, are dependent on the old world for their 
supplies of music; and the American composer 
whose opera or oratorio is deemed worthy to 
be performed in the halls of London and Paris, 
is as yet a man of the future. 

This may be attributable to either or both of 
two causes; the comparative youth of our coun- 
try, or the intensely practical and active nature 
of the native American. Amidst the whirl and 
bustle of our industry, the rapid growth of our 
trade and commerce, the increasing demand on 
every hand for enterprise, and energetic action, 
we inhabitants of the new world lead a life too 
sharp, fiery and eager, for the development of 
that calm, introspective genius which is produc- 
tive of such immortal results in a Mozart or a 
Beethoven. It will be only when we grow older, 
calmer and wiser, that we may expect our na- 
tion will be productive of such men as Handel, 
Haydn, Weber or Mendelssohn. 

We would not be understood by this as dis- 
paraging our home-productions. If we have 
not yet produced a Mozart or a Rossini; if we 
have not as a nation entered into the domain of 
high art, and wreathed our brows with chaplets 
of fadeless laurels, we can at least boast of 
many a melody that touches the heart, and 
that is sung through all the length and breadth 
of our great country, by the laborer at the 
plough and the anvil, by soldiers at the bivouac 
and the camp-fire, by the farmer’s wife at her 
spinning-wheel, the seamstress at her needle, 
and by the mother as she lulls her babe to rest. 
It may be that in the music of the future, more 
glory will be given to the composer who reach- 
es men’s hearts, than to him whose productions 
are clear, sharp and perfect, but cold and icy—in 
which the critic can find neither flaw nor warmth, 
and which are inappreciable to any save the 





cultivated intellect. If we adopt this for our 





standard, we may stand erect in the presence of 
the greatest among the European worthies, and 
not be abashed. 

Meantime, while we are awaiting recognition 
and development, it may be proper for us to ana- 
lyze the music we are daily receiving from 
across the Atlantic. Imported music is becom- 
ing so plentiful in this country, that it behooves 
us to be able to speak of it intelligently. 

European music may be classified in two 
grand divisions—the German and Italian schools. 
These are always antagonistic, and are each sup- 
ported by fiery partisans. We have seen an ac- 
complished German musician throw one of Ver- 
di’s operas across the room with an indescriba- 
ble gesture of scorn, by way of expressing his 
contempt for the entire race of Italian composers. 

There are nevertheless great excellencies in 
both the German and Italian schools; and it is 
very far from our disposition to elevate one at 
the expense of the other. There is ample room 
for both in the vast fields of musical art and sci- 
ence; and the line between the two is so clear 
cut and distinct as to afford siender justification 
to those turbulent spirits who strive to perpet- 
uate the discord between these two great rivals, 

The German school, perhaps, excels in depth, 
and purity of taste. It is strong, masculine, 
and vigorous, sometimes even so solid as to be 
dull; rich in ponderous harmonies, and rarely 
degenerating into frippery ; often rising into an 
indescribable majesty, and pulsating with arythm 
like the tramp of ademi-god. Such men as 
Mozart, Beethoven ‘and Bach, Weber, Handel, 
and Gluck, are among its representatives. 

The Italian school, on the contrary, is light, 
airy, graceful, and essentially feminine. Its pre- 
vailing fault is a womanly fondness for excessive 
adornment; and it is this weakness which pro- 
vokes the ire of the sedate Germans. Some of 
its melodies are exquisitely jubilant and be- 
witching, and seem as if drawn from some inex- 
haustible fount of joy and gladness. The music 
of this school also abounds in those peculiarly 
plaintive and touching airs, brim full of senti- 
ment, which so readily lead captive the multi- 
tude, are played by every hand-organ, and whis- 
tled at every street-corner. This style of music 
is well represented by such names as Rossini, 
Bellini, Donizetti and Verdi. 

From these two schools of music has sprung 
a third, which may be called the French school. 
Its music is of a mixed character, partaking 
of the nature of both the Germans and Italians, 
leaning, perhaps more decidedly toward the lat- 
ter, and with no very distinctive originality of 
its own. It is sprightly and fascinating, not 
chargeable with an overplus of sentiment, but 
brilliant and’showy, never lapsing into dullness, 
and rarely rising into majesty. Auber and 
Boieldieu, more especially the former, are the 
representatives of this school. 


The disciples of the severer German school 
look to Sebastian Bach as their great model 
and leader. Bach died more than a century 
ago; but his organ music, which was his spe- 
ciality, is considered by his followers as far sur- 
passing any later productions. His music is of 
the most chaste and simple character, free from 
ornamentation, rather meagre in melody, but 
superabounding in the fullness and richness of 
ite harmonies. In some respects Bach may be 
considered the founder of the German school, 
but his music is not often performed in this 
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country. The late revival of organ-music 
among us, which commenced at the time of the 
installation of the great Boston organ, has 
tended to bring Bach’s music to the surface; 
and we notice nowadays his name in an occa- 
sional programme wherein the organ figures as 
a leading instrument. ©. 8. J. 


FOOT-NOTES. 


XXXIV. 

LTHOUGH nature has wooed me in forest and 

meadow, I have not become her devout worship- 
per, for I know her to be as stern a dame as any man 
ever had fora mother. She would freeze me as 
quickly as she would a beggar, and she would freeze 
a beggarasquickly as she would a carrot. I have 
praised her with my speech, but for all that she 
will never hesitate to use my tongue to feed her 
grasses. She putsa little wit into our heads, and then 
tells us to go where we please but be sure to keep 
out of the way when she is at work. I must not 
swim in the sea when the mad waves are fretting 
and booming against the rocks on Webb’s island; 
I cannot play with the river when it leaps over the 
ledges; and I dare not be near the lightning when 
it rips alongsplinter from a hemlocktree. In view of 
this harshness of nature I once fell into a profound 
melancholy, and all gospels seemed inadequate.— 
Had I not learned how to love my limitations, I 
might have become a cynic and snarled at hail and 
frost. . 

I have never yet talked with a man who has not 
had his clinch with the universe; and my wonder is 
that our cynicism is so mild. Themen of the world 
tell me they don’t believe that any man can be hap- 
py ; but I find they are all waiting for meto applaud 
them for having made so great a discovery. The 
men of the church say that we are all sinners; nev- 
ertheless I have learned that the church is too nar- 
row for any man who claims to have a pure con- 
science. The best men that I know see more evil 
than I do, but hope keeps them sweet and they 
watch the thought of the world for the signs of a 
good time coming. ; 

When I walk in the winter time, I find nature 
somewhat against me, but I have dropped my quar- 
rel with her ; therefore I have hope, and always keep 
an eye out for 

THE SIGNS OF SPRING. 


Sugar-makers wading in the snow, 
Scattering their buckets as they go. 


Sap of maple glinting on the spout, 
Smoke of camp-fire, and the wood-man’s shout. 


Melted snows upon the tarns ; 
Eggs and cacklings in the barns ; 


Cawing crows among the oaks; 
Marshes muttering twilight croaks ; 


Day-god mounting high and higher, 
Giving light more mixed with fire. 


Hand-grips mystic and masonic ; 
Love that’s growing less Platonic. 


Sunny banks all brown with leaves ; 
Farmers chopping in their sleeves; 


Life has come, and hellebore ; 
Faith is up—despair is o’er. 


I am amazed when I stop to observe the amount 
of fellowship which exists between men and ani- 
mals. Iasked a boy of the lower sort which he 
loved best, brother James or brother dog. He said 
he loved his brother James best; but for all that, 
his dog fellowship seemed uppermost. I stepped 
aside once to let a man and woman dash past me. 
‘The carriage and the man and the woman appeared 
as if penetrated by the fiery spirit of the coal-black 
horse, and I thought I should not like to marry a 
horse-woman, for fear my boy might have an arched 
neck and a mane instead of a beard: When I have 
looked into some of the dark corners of human ex- 
perience, I have found brute life holding people with 
a power almost equal te any thing I had ever ex- 
pected from mankind or womankind. This love 





between man and beast has already claimed a place 
in our books. There is a literary woman just out- 
side of my walking place, who lets her desolate 
heroine find comfort in the love of a cow; and I 
read that horse-talk is the common language for all 
such gentlemen as the world has yet been able to 
show. 

I had supposed that animal life was the lowest 
form of life which could impress me, but my later 
walks have led me to conclude that the wild plants 
have a life in them which yearns for me with a 
muteness that goes beyond the deepest-hearted wo- 
man who ever loved in silence. I was impelled 
once to put my hand upon the trunk of a tree in 
some such manner as one puts his palm upon the 
shoulder of a man he knows. When I have for a 
time left anything behind me, and walked alone up- 
on the more solitary parts of Wallingford plain in 
order to look at the toad-flax, hop-clover and shrub- 
oaks, I have felt the life of the plants, and I have 
found that it had something to give in return for my 
attention. I know that the nature which I go to 
see, is a sort of humanized nature, for there is not a 
rood of land in Wallingford that has not some hint 
of man. It is like an Indian who has washed the 
green paint from his face, and who has bought his 
clothes at the tailors, but who nevertheless hunts 
and loafs, and gives a wild whoop. Tame as it may 
be, the spirit which dwells in a meadow, is that of 
nature, and its properties become more real when I 
contrast it with the subtile clumps I enter as soon as 
I leave the fields and walk in the streets of a 
town to see the 


OLD SHADE-TREES. 

I don’t have to go into a thicket every time I wish 
to get a taste of nature, for I can often find it around the 
habitations of men. I find men who are doing their 
work as simply and unceasingly as a beaver at his 
dam, and who never stop to look over their shoul- 
ders to see about your applause or mine. It may be 
that we are in the habit of making a distinction be- 
tween men and nature somewhat too hastily. There- 
fore I shall not speak of the trees which have been 
planted by men who have just awoke to conscious- 
ness of art, and who fill their gardens with a strange 
jumble of trees, and then hope they have done some- 
thing artistic and natural; neither will I speak of 
those which have been planted by men whose lives 
had become artistic, and who know how to deck 
their homes with a little of that sweet confusion 
which reigns in some old pasture. I shall only 
speak of those trees which have been cared for by 
simple men who planted them for shade, and who 
perhaps thought as little of effect as the woodchuck 
which digs its hole between a choke-cherry and a 
shrub-oak. I have in mind great lichen-stained 
elms which stand in the road, and which lay hold of 
the ground with half-naked roots that hint at pow- 
er more decidedly than a lion-footed chair of state. 
I have in mind the four maples set in a row, be- 
tween the house and road, which chafe the cornices 
and rub the moss away from spots on the shingles. 
T also have in mind, those trees which give me glimp- 
ses of old gables and broken chimney-tops, and 
those which stand near the well in a back-yard, 
where tired men and boys wash themselves in a skil- 
let upon a bench at the foot of a tree. 


It matters little whether these simple men have 
planted wisely or not, for time and nature are char- 
itable and they often find a way to complete the work 
of unskillful men. When I have come out upon 
some new road, I have sometimes deen arrested by 
the dignity which was given to the farm-houses by 
the oaks and elms which stretch their arms over my 
path, and I would again imagine that [ had come 
to a people who expressed themselves through the 
arts, and who were bred to take command in our 
great emergencies. I would think that my speech 
ought to be furbished, like the words in a book.— 
But I found that those men and women had muscles 
‘we!l seasoned by work, and that their hands and arms 
were not like those of an artist. I afterwards con- 
cluded that literature is open to such people, for the 
mind keeps limber somewhat longer than the body, 
and a man may hope to write prose and verse, though’ 


Considering that our Puritan ancestors came from 
among English oaks, I sometimes-ask. why they did 
not plant more of their native: oaks about our old 
homesteads. But I can only answer the question by 
applauding them for a resolute purpose to leave old 
things behind, and to be contented with what was 
newest, most native and near at hand. It may be 
that the latent Yankee which existed in the Puritans, 
at once seized upon the stately and graceful elm: as 
something more like himself than are the sturdy 
white oaks. However, I suppose the Puritans’ sci- 
ence was too weak to deal with our oaks; therefore 
they let them alone just as we do some people who 
work best when left to themselves, and they made 
use of the more pliant elms and maples. Conse- 
quently it often happens that a man’s pasture has 
more dignity than his home. 

I concern myself with the origin and history of 
some of the trees I find. I have put loud questions 
into the ears of an old man, and I have learned how 
small his great elm had once been. I have seen a 
farmer coming in from the thickets with a young 
tree upon his back. Having hada smell of the 
woods, he had stolen back with ax and spade to get 
a morsel to put into some corner about his dwelling. 
One day last spring, I came to a house where a 
young tree had been planted, and I said, It is good to 
know how these old elms made a beginning. The 
house is small, and stands where three roads: meet: 
on one side is the garden with flowers and grape- 
trellises; the back-yard has a row of bee-hives and a 
wood-pile ; the barns are on another side, and they 
speak of a thorough farmer. The man must have 
felt that his place lacked dignity, and so planted an 
elm on the three-cornered plat made by the meeting 
of the roads. It is a sturdy young tree which three 
men could bring from the woods. The man has 
planted truthfully, for he cut off the top just at. the 
base of the lowest branches, and he brought long rye 
straw from the barn to put about the roots; an old- 
time man would have planted a few potatoes at the 
root of his tree to draw the moisture. The-tree has 
made many dark leaves, and promises to preside 
over house and barn, and to overlook rye-fields and 
corn-fields. 

I have myself helped at the setting of elms, and 
I have learned something about the men who planted 
our oldest trees. The man who planted the poplars, 
Was in a hurry for something to grow; he did not 
stop long to live in the shadow he had made, but 
went elsewhere to plant again. The maples were 
planted by a man who liked their feminine dignity 
and freshness, and who always acted asif he thought 
the second best was good enough. He who planted 
the mazzard cherry-tree for shade was a very practi- 
cal man, who looked well to the use of a thing; but 
to him usefulness meant just about the same as good 
to eat. He was too practical, and his boys would 
never have come to much had they not taken some 
love of beauty trom their mother. Beauty is one of 
the working forces, I understand : it gives a spring 
to genius, and adds politeness to our morals. The 
man who set out pine trees did a very small business 
in that line, but he was a cheerful fellow and could 
sing Windham to his children for alullaby, 


Tue Tribune says that the Rebel Generals, Kirby 
Smith, Magruder, Price, Shelly, Douglass and Jack- 
man, and the Rebel governors, Moore, Allen, Clark 
and Murraugh, with 400 men, officers and two guns, 
have left Texas for Mexico. 


A PRODUCTIVE STRAWBERRY. 
8 bated that the strawberry harvest is over, I will 
make a little report, not in the way of bragging, 
but simply to show-what the Wilson’s Albany is capa- 
ble of doing when it has a fair chance. This seaso? 
we have gathered of Wilson's Albany. 233 bushels 
from 120 rods of ground, counting the quarts # 
picked in the field. Now deduct 33 bushels for lev- 
eling up the boxes—which is an ample allowance- 
and we have 200 bushels of fruit from: three-fourths 
of an acre, actual measurement. 
The plantation was set in rows and hills, the row 
24 feet apart, and the plants eighteen inches spat 





he clothes them in crabbed letters. 


in the row. One runner was allowed to take rod 
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between each plant, making the hills 9 inches apart 
in the row. Had the rows been filled at the time of 
setting, with good plants, I have no doubt the yield 
would have been more than three hundred bushels 
to the acre. H. THACKER. 


“BETWIXT AND BETWEEN.” 

The Socialistic Convention, recently held at Ham- 
monton, N. J., in pursuance of the call of D. H. 
Hamilton and others, introduced among its resolu- 
tions the following on the subject of marriage: 

Resoloed—That Shakerism or celibacy, and Oneida 
Perfectionism or Free Love, as popularly under- 
stood, are social extremes which are to be and 
should be superseded or aan by dual mar- 
riage, well regulated by the laws of physical and 
mental compatibility, or the science of mating, any 
serious mistake in the application of which should 
be remedied by a righteous system of divorce. 

We shall be interested to observe the manner in 
which Mr. Hamilton’s proposed Community moves 
along on this safe and decorous, but not highly orig- 
inal social platform. 


FROM MOUNT TOM TO BROADWAY. 
Steamer “ Continental,” 
Long Island Sound, July 18, 1865. t 

Dear CrecuLar:—Having taken a four days’ 
tramp on the pavements for the sake of shaking a 
little of the hay-seed from my hair, and seeing where 
all the strawberries go, I find a moment on my re- 
turn-trip, to begin a report of my discoveries. I 
discover some difference between our back pasture 
and Broadway, between the apple-trees around your 
sanctum. and the Appletons’ book-house, between 
the chirrup of our native tree-toads and the roar of 
wheeled-Gotham. I think Broadway, however, has 
a function. It isan eye-opener. It.acts on the rus- 
tic mind. Its slabs are so many whetstones for 
sharpening country intelligence. I enter it a saun- 
tering plow-boy. In going two blocks I become 
a stunned but observant pedestrian. There are 
many things to dodge and some things to wonder at. 
The sleepy style of moving won’twork here. The 
spirit of the pavement enters my legs at every foot- 
fall; the great coil of surrounding life siezes me, 
whether I will or no, and by the time i have walked 
half a mile I am done over into a sharp, alert, enter- 
prising, brisk, conceited, dapper, wide-awake little 
fellow, that knows too much to wonder at; anything. 
Country rust is rubbed off quickly in.such a mill, 
whatever becomes of country simplicity and bloom. 

But. to my notes and impressions. I took an im- 
pression from Dodworth’s Saturday evening open-air 
Concert at the Central Park, and its thousands of 
well-dressed listeners, seated under the shade of 
trees or moving about in groups upon the clipped 
grass, and of the park itself, lovely in its curved 
slopes asa woman’s bosom. I took a note of some 
of Brooklyn’s sumptuous houses and clean streets on 


the Heights—streets so clean that they looked a bit 


pharisaical. The little row of dust carefully swept 
from either side to the centre of the paved street, 
looked uncomfortably not wanted, and as though it 
would be glad to slink wholly away from such a re- 
spectable neighborhood, if there were any other 
place it could go to. In other streets it would have 
entered and been at home. without making any ap- 
preciable addition, so rampant were their dirt and 
confusion. I observed the tall churches, and their 
“ dim religious light,” obtained by passing it through 
the stained. saints of their windows; and heard the 
boy choir of twenty millionaire Trinity execute 
their piping antiphonies. In the Historical Society’s 
rooms I saw many Egyptian antiquities, as rings 
and seals that belonged to the times of the Pharaohs, 
and broken chariot wheels that looked as though 
they might have given out in that night-drive 
through the. bed of the Red Sea. The Astor Li- 
brary failed to give me the book I was in search of, 
but loaned me several that I knew nothing of before, 
and showed me ancient vellum manuscripts, written 
and illustrated. as only the old slow-moving 
monks could have found time to do. At the 
Academy of Music the German Sengerfest delighted 
fie with the music .of a thousand or two hearty 
Teutonic voices singing in chorous, and in union 





with a noble orchestra. This was something better 
than paid professional Opera singing; it being the 
festival of enthusiasts and amateurs from many 
parts of the country, joining in a manner that was 
as novel to them as to the audience, and that in- 
spired their best efforts. I liked the simple fra- 
ternity expressed in the transparency over the Ger- 
mania rooms, the head-quarters where were re- 
ceived the singing societies from abroad—* Well- 
kommen Senger Briider”—Welcome Brother Sing- 
ers. 

The Central Park and the Academy of Music 
showed me the style of art and pleasure that waits 
upon the common people in their moods of combi- 
nation, and suggested the question whether similar 
wealth and power will not follow union in all de- 
partments of life. 


But meantime, paddle-wheels and car-wheels have 
whirled me on; the city is left behind, the salt Sound 
is behind, and our peach-crowned Mount Tom 
breaks the western sky in the twilight. I step out 
of the cars at the station, and cross the fields. The 
smell of new-mown hay, the dewy touch of the 
meadow turf, the evening silence, the dusky wood- 
crowned hills, the calm stars, all talk to me of a dif- 
ferent scene from that I left behind. A boat floats 
me across the little rippling river, and I land under 
the beeches at the bathing place on the Community 
domain. The dark water is not to be resisted; the 
naiads of the stream claim me now as Broadway did 
before. What are we in the presence of such powers? 
A dash and a dive; the pickereland the flags make 
room for me; there are no apologies required in 
such friendly company. Cooled and deterged from 
the day’s stains, I go up the hill and pass into the 
circle gathered about the evening lamps. My city 
tramp is done. Rus. 


A REMINISCENCE AND A REALITY. 


OMETIMES memory brings up some fragment 

said or sung long ago; a bit of homely truth, 
quaint and simple, but pertinent and strong to move 
the heart, coming on the tide of the eternal Spir- 
it. And asthe shining pebble is rolled over and 
over on the beach by the waves, so inspired reflec- 
tion shows up to us new relations of ideas and 
wisdom as sweet and refreshing as the breath of the 
morning. Thus is the promise fulfilled, “ He shall 
bring to your remembrance.” There comes to me 
this morning a little waif, long out of mind, which 
in childhood I used to hear roll forth like the voice 
of many waters in the great congregation, or sung 
by the humble few with a melody and rhythm 
which lifted the worshipers to the gate of heaven 
in the inspiration of hope. The words were these: 

“Reach down, Oh Lord, thine arm of grace 

And cause us to ascend, 
Where congregations ne’er break up 
And Sabbaths never end.” 

And this keeps singing itself over and will not be 
still, and each repetition awakens memories. Con- 
gregations and saints beloved come again. A gath- 
ering of thousands had spent a week in their white 
tents under the great trees, night and day. The 
special work of God, and naught else, was in order 
in that charmed circle whose center, toward which 
all hearts gravitated, was God. The last night 
comes; its hours, too precious to be spent in sleep, 
are devoted to vigils of prayer and praise and the 
finishing of a fight in which the forces of three 
worlds test their strength to win men to their in- 
terest. The morning dawns; the last breakfast to- 
gether is eaten ; all now mass in the center for the 
closing love-feast. Volumes of testimony, confession 
and praise, mingle in a grand confusion, which is 
perfect order to those who are in the spirit of the 
occasion. But this too ceases, and they form in a 
circle to take the parting hand. They have been 
fused into a unit of sympathy, but now each must be- 
come one by himself. For this brief time the life of 
a thousand warm hearts fills him with love and 
joy; so, forgetting himself, God and His people 
make his heaven. Now to part, how hard! Never 
to meet together again on earth ; to shrink into one’s 
little selt and the petty details of material life, self- 
careful, after being inflated by the noble motives of 


God’s grand enterprises and the fellowship of the 

universal church! No wonder a bitter shower of 
tears now falls; but in their midst.a rainbow appears 

—even the hope of the congregation which shall 

never break up. 

Were ye whom I remember now really present, 

what a pleasure it would be to tell you that the hope 

we used to sing is now realized on earth by those who 

are permitted to apprehend its coming; that there 

is a little spot over which the clouds which obscure 

God and heaven, truth and love, are parted; where 

the church on earth comes to an understanding, fel- 

lowship and harmony with the church in heaven ; 
where the light of right and the warmth of love are 

all-sufficient; where we have now the law of the 
Spirit of life in Christ Jesus, making us free from 
the law of sin and death, by the direct dispensation 
of our living head in the heavens, who has answered 
our prayer-song and caused a portion of his church 
( who in this are only a promise of what is in store 
for us all) to ascend to a state of perpetual congrega- 
tion and an unceasing Sabbath. Our labor, rest, 
food and amusement, and all means of spiritual and 

mental improvement, are taken together ; so that our 
blessings and comforts have their power to make us 
happy multiplied by the number partaking. We 
‘have, then, here and now, a perpetual congregation. 
That it will be eternal, is a matter of faith with us, 
well founded on the promise of God. All prognos- 
tications of disaster, failure, or suspension, arise from 
unbelief which contradicts God’s word. Even 
though these bodies dissolve we will not part; and 
we begin to think that even this is unnecessary, 
We are beginning to contest that old mortgage of 
Satan upon these bodies, which has been, read so 
long with nasal twang over Christian. graves as to 
appear a finality. “ Dust to dust.” Suppose we are 
dust, we had no need to return to dust except for 
sin, which we find to be the source of death; and 
that Christ has will and power to remove it we hear 
in the grand proclamation, “I am. the resurrection 
and the life,” sounding through the rusty doors and 
slimy vaults of death’s foul home. We assume that 
this warrants us in saying to death, “Hands off! 
our leader has beaten you in a fair fight. You are a 
prisoner of war. We are redeemed from your pow- 
er by his victory. Welivein him. You have pre- 
tended long enough to be the porter of heaven. 
Christ is our door: we will enter through him. We 
no more sing your praises as “the voice which 
Jesus sends,” “the gate to endless joy,” &. We 
denounce you as a partner and child of Satan—a 
miserable nuisance which ought to be cast out of the 
church and world. You have no rights which God’s 
children are bound to respect. It is our birthright 
to live forever.” 

But how about the unending Sabbath? We hear 
that the Community don’t keep Sunday. We shall 
understand better if we define terms, If by keeping 
Sabbath is meant that we hire some grand and lofty 
preaching, praying and singing done, and go and 
spend an hour or two each week to see that it is per- 
formed according to contract, and that we -pay for it 
and its adornings a scant portion of the gains of 
selfishness and oppression, while only one hour in 
a thousand is given to even an outward form of revy- 
erence; while our spirits are in confessed rebellion 
against God, and we give all the rest of our time and 
substance to the world and the devil; if this is 
keeping Sunday, we confess we don’t try to do it, 
Nor do we think it Christian to read and mope and 
be extra pious on one of seven days to conform to 
fashion, or through a legal restraint of an ordinance 
which was but a type of a glorious blessing of per- 
petual rest which the world may now overlook but 
cannot always refuse. 

We think that time is made holy by holy use of it, 
that is, the devotion of it to the most useful purposes, 
which is the true separation of itto God. We as- 
sume that God is infinitely interested in human wel- 
fare, and hence all that is done with this end supreme- 
ly in view, is holy. 

What need of the shadow when the substance is 
present? I was once much interested in the picture 
of my friend, but now with the presence of his living, 





glowing face, I forget to look at his portrait. All 
good works wrought in the fear and love of God are 
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holy; and what need is there for us at any time to-do 
anything else? All proper and needed work is true 
worship, which makes our Sabbath cover all the time. 
We would that all who have wrought in the hope 
expressed in the fragment of the old hymn, would 
come up and assert their rights under the law of the 
spirit of truth, which is the perfect law of liberty, in 
the. immediate administration of our King, who has 
set up his kingdom on earth in the midst of a con- 
gregation which never breaks up, giving them rest 
from their own works and the cares of selfishness in 
a sweet Sabbath which never ends. L. B. 
Oneida, N. Y., July, 1865. 


STORY OF A LIFE. 
BY G. CRAGIN. 
XXIII. 


Te connubial knot having been legally tied, 
the fervent prayer having been duly offered, 
commending the weeded pair to the care of a good 
Providence, the bride and bridegroom having re- 
ceived kisses and congratulations, the cake and wine 
having been passed to the numerous guests, the 
trunks having been packed, labeled and placed at 
the door, the conclusion of the wedding occasion 
was at length announced by the rolling up of Uncle 
Sam’s mail-coach-and-four to the door. It was 
eleven o'clock A. M. when Mrs. C.—the late M. E, 
J.—and myself, bidding a general good-by to rela- 
tives and friends, entered the waiting vehicle, and 
crack! crack! went the driver’s whip, and away 
whirled the stage-coach for a drive of forty miles to 
the city of Newark. I remember that journey well. 
It was a stormy day, that 7th of February, 1834. 
The roads and passengers were not in the best con- 
ceivable mood, judging from the complaining spirit 
that soon saluted our ears from fellow-travelers. 
But we were oblivious, for the time being, to the 
world outside with its jarring, discordant elements, 
our thoughts being fully occupied with the present, 
as well as with visions of a future, pertaining to the 
matrimonial world within; a little egotistical world, 
to be sure, but just large enough for us two and no 
more, and so new, withal, as though made expressly 
for the occasion. Could we be otherwise than ex- 
uberantly happy? And should we not have been 
pleased to have made every body about us happy, 
too? The nimbus of our spirits did seem to produce 
a favorable change in all inside the coach, with the 
exception of a cross-grained looking matron, who, 
after a long, stony stare at our double self, whispered 
to her companion, “ Just married, I guess,” as though 
the appearance of a little episode of bliss in the dra- 
ma of a cold, sordid, selfish life, to which she sup- 
posed every body like herself should be religiously 
devoted, was a disturbance and an intrusion which 
required her withering frown. 


Not arriving in the city of Newark till late in the 
evening, we concluded to remain there until the next 
day.. We were so fortunate as to find an excellent 
hotel, if neatness, quietness and the best of fare en- 
titled itto so commending an adjective. On our arri- 
val at my companion’s paternal home in the bustling 
city of Gotham, with faces beaming all over with sunny 
smiles, the first thing we did was to present to father 
and mother Johnson and a younger brother a boun- 
tiful supply of cake and nick-nacks, with blessings, 
both spiritual and temporal, too numerous to men- 
tion, which told the story of our sudden marriage 
more effectually than it could have been done by a 
verbal confession of the deed. 


“A married man, are you?” “Do I look like 
one?” said I. “I think you do resemble that 
species,” said a fellow-clerk to me on learning what 
had happened during my two weeks’ absence from 
the store of Blanchard & Blandon. A change, in- 
deed, had taken place in my feelings, whether my 
looks. indicated it or not, the nature of which may 
not easily be described, but which consisted in part 
of an increase of care and responsibility, such as 
generally accompanies the passing from a state of 
single to that of double egotism, sometimes ironically 
called blessedness. A wedding tour we did not 
think of, as the means for indulging in that luxury 
were denied us, had we possessed the disposition to 
do so, Happily, that disposition was wanting. Duty 





called me to my post in church and business. Mary, 
as I could now call my young wife, did not resume 
teaching, much to the regret of the friends of the 
infant-school movement. . Having decided in the 
committee of the whole to commence housekeeping 
on the first of May following, she will have enough 
to busy her head and hands till then in preparations 
for the launching of this new domestic craft on the 
great ocean of familism. 

House-hunting, as it is called, was the first thing in 
order after deciding the housekeeping question. 
Discovering that my interest in the cause of religion 
was gradually increasing, I informed my better half 
that it would please me, if Providence should favor 
us with a tenement near our church, which was loca- 
ted on the corner of Houston-st. and Thompson-st., 
on the west side of the city. Not having the slightest 
attraction for that species of game, my wife de- 
clined the privilege of accompanying me on my 
hunting expedition, saying she would be perfectly 
satisfied with any location or dwelling that would 
please myself. Not many city women would sur- 
render so much to the judgment of theirhead. The 
task thus put upon me, was not either an easy or a 
desirable one. We were limited by our means not to 
pay above a certain amount for rent. A respectable 
neighborhood was wished for, also a healthy loca- 
tion; moreover, we could not rent a whole house, 
but must take one in connection with some other 
family. Although limited in material funds we 
were unlimited in regard to trust in the guidance of 
Providence, a much more reliable basis of happiness 
than filthy lucre. To the invisibles then, I confi- 
dently looked for assistance, and then went forth 
with the assurance that I should not be disappoin- 
ted, Having examined many tenements, that were 
advertised “to let,’ but being suited with none of 
them, by a very peculisr providence I heard of a 
house that had not been advertised, quite near our 
church. On inquiry, I found that a merchant occu- 
pied the lower part of it, and having but a small 
family, was desirous of renting the remainder to 
some newly married couple. I called at the house, 
was pleased with the family, was pleased with the 
house, was pleased with the moderate rent, with the 
location, and above all with the special providence 
that aided us in finding just what we had desired. 
This walking hand in hand with the spirit of econ- 
omy in temporal things, regarding it as a wholesome, 
subjective discipline, imposed by a loving Father for 
the purpose of weeding out of our life illegitimate 
wants, is truly a greater blessing to a young disci- 
ple of Christ than the abundance of wealth. 


On the sabbath following our return to the city, 
Mrs. C. accompanied me to the Third Free Church. 
Up to this time she had remained a member of the 
Union church, and had therefore, but a slight ac- 
quaintance with the greater portion of the church 
of which I was a somewhat prominent member. 
Hence an introduction of my wife to many of the 
brotherhood and sisterhood, became a necessity from 
which the blushing bride shrank with child-like tim- 
idity. The ordeal was indeed, more of an affair 
than was anticipated. She was almost bewildered 
by the flood of greetings that so suddenly came upon 
her. It was, “How do you do, sister Cragin?” 
“We are very glad to welcome you to our meet- 
ings.” “Sister Cragin will now take the lead in our 
female prayer-meetings, &c.” It was sister Cragin 
from all quarters, until the good sister was sistered 
almost out of her senses. On our return home, she 
remarked that she was aware the members thought 
favorably of me, but had not the remotest idea that 
she was so soon to share in that portion of my in- 
heritance. At first, my wife was disposed to criti- 
cise a little, what she regarded as excessive greetings 
on the part of my good friends. There is undoubt- 
edly a liability of overdoing this, as well as other good 
things, by which it is turned to an abuse. The ap- 
pellations of brother and sister are beautiful, en- 
dearing titles, signifying a vital, sacred relation be- 
tween the parties, but which may be used so excess- 
ively and indiscriminatingly on all occasions, as to 
lose the aroma of freshness that should ever accom- 
pany the expression. And when titles of endear- 
ment are thus deprived of their vitality, they 
become mere cant phrases, that are offensive 





to a refined taste. In the loving warmth of re- 
ligious feeling, when one has been melted into godly 
sorrow and repentance of sin, one experiences a sa- 
cred nearness to every member of the household of 
faith, so that the appelation of brother and sister is a 
spontaneous expression of the affections. in that 
state it is beautiful and electrifying; but to keep it 
always thus fresh and sparkling, it must be bottled 
and sealed up, so to speak, to be used only on sacra- 
mental occasions, as called for by the inner-life 
promptings. 

Finally May-day arrived, with its annual confusion 
and uproar attendant on house-cleaning, and the dis- 
turbance of filth and dirt generally by the moving 
of about half of the families of the city. With us 
the business was soon over, and before night we 
were in our own hired house with the furniture and 
every thing elsein its proper place, ready for the 
campaign before us. While quietly enjoying this 
new order of things, seated by our kitchen stove, my 
wife remarked, “ Husband dear, I have a confession 
to make to you, and I think this a very suit- 
able occasion for it. The confession is this. I 
have had no experience comparatively in the usual 
duties of house-keeping. In the art of bread-making I 
am anovice and should not know what materials are 
required besides flour to make aloafof bread. And 
I am equally at fault in regard to cooking in general. 
So much for my ignorance. But on the other hand,” 
she continued, “I have the disposition to learn, not 
only, but am ambitous to excel in the art of cook- 
ing and house-keeping: and the favor I would ask 
of you is a degree of patience with me till I can 
conquer my school-girl deficiencies.” I smiled, 
when she had concluded her confessions, saying that 
she had revealed nothing new to me respecting her- 
self, that her mother had previously made a con- 
fession for her of these very deficiencies. Moreover 
I should regard it a privilege, I said, to be able to 
impart to her what little knowledge I had gained of 
the culinary art during my bachelor-hall experience. 
So together we would get on admirably even in the 
cooking line. Indeed, in large cities many families . 
purchase nearly all their provisions ready cooked, 
thus making a saving of both time and fuel, besides 
covering their ignorance of the cooking art. But 
very few New-Englanders would submit to that or- 
der of things, for they are proverbial for being in- 
dependent. A genuine Yankee would consider that 
he had disgraced his ancestry if he found himself 
deficient in resources to be master of his situation, 
be that -what it may. So my wife had inherited the gen- 
uine pluck of her race in desiring to be mistress of 
her situation as house-keeper. We expected, sooner 
or later, to be so well off as to the things of this 
world that we should require a house-servant, and 
Mrs. C’s ambition was to know by her own experi- 
ence how everything should be done; otherwise she 
could not be mistress of her kitchen by intelligently 
criticising bad, unartistic cooking in a servant. 

Being in so close proximity to our church, our 
house soon became on the sabbath nearly as public 
a place asthe church itself. And almost the first 
thing donc for the good of Zion was the establish- 
ment of a temale praying circle to meet in our par- 
lor between the morning and afternoon services. 
And, true enough, Mrs. C., bashfyl and diffident as 
she was, had to officiate as leader of it. 

The revivals during the winter and spring re- 
sulted in extensive accessions to our young church. 
The most interesting feature in our religious enter- 
prise was the Sabbath-school and Bible-classes. As 
superintendent of them I enjoyed the labor exceed- 
ingly. It was indeed meat and drink to me to im- 
part Bible knowledge to the tender, receptive minds 
of youth. Our prayer-meetings, too, were deeply 
interesting. I well remember the case of a young 
woman, a sister of one of our most devoted brothers. 
Naturally very proud, she had resisted the religious 
influences around her for many months. She had 


contracted a remarkable fondness for dress, decking 
herself extravagantly with jewels. On a certain eve- 
ning when an unusual solemnity pervaded the meet- 
ing and all hearts seemed to be melted with softness 
and submission to the will of God, many impenitent 
ones yielded to the influence of the occasion by 
asking for the prayers of the church, Miss Church- 
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ill, the young woman in question, was present, as 
usual with a haughty, defiant look. Her brother, to 
whom she was much attached, arose and began to 
speak, not in the spirit of an exhorter or preacher 
to others, but as a confessor of his own faults and 
shortcomings. He regarded himself under the 
criticism and jucgment of God, he said, and had no 
disposition to hide his sins from the church; and 
from God he could not hide them. That was an 
honest confession, coming as it did from the 
heart of the honest mechanic John Churchill. This 
man had prayed much and labored long for the con- 
version of his proud sister. But now he felt the 
need of a deeper work of the grace of God in his 
own soul, in order to secure salvation for himself. 
For the time being, his sister was not thought of. 
The outgushing truth from his heart, penetra- 
ted every soul in the room. It seemed like a 
flash of light from God himself, revealing the hidden 
works of iniquity within. But this self-reproving 
sincerity was the blow which struck down the 
shield from the proud spirit of Miss Churchiil. 
For the first time during the revival she dropped 
upon her knees among the anxious. The feeling in 
the meeting became intense. To many, it was the 
day of judgment. Confessions and prayers were 
made for more than an hour without intermission. 
In the mean time, the struggle in Miss Churchill’s 
case, between the carnal will, and the spirit 
of God, became so agonizing and fierce as to cause 
much bodily trembling. At last she became quiet 
and rose from her kneeling posture, perfectly sub- 
dued. She had yielded her heart to God, as 
was quite evident from her appearance. Upon the 
bench, where she had for more than an hour been 
upon her knees, a little heap of jewelry was found, 
consisting of ear-rings, finger-rings and other 
trinkets. She had had much life in those orna- 
ments. They stood in the way of her surrender to 
Christ. Her courage at last was brought up to the 
neccessary pitch, when off came those little shining 
idols from her person, to be consigned to the melt- 
ing pot, and their proceeds to the treasury of the 
Lord. The conversion of this proud Miss Churchill 
was quite atrophy. She became a zealous worker in 
the church, and made much use of her own ex- 
perience in laboring for others. 


A PROPOSED BEQUEST. 


[ The following correspondence, though private, re- 
lates to matters of general interest,and may be use- 
ful in its suggestions to some of our good friends 
who contemplate disposing of property for the use of 
the Community. Atleast it will dono harm, that we 
can see, in the columns of THE CrrcuLaR:] 


Oneida, July 16, 1865. 

Dear Mr. Noyes :—Yesterday I received a letter 
from our friend Mr. , containing with other 
matter the following paragraphs, which are properly 
for your reading and consideration. After speaking 
of ‘his wish to visit the Community, and his numer- 
ous disappointments in not being able to do so hither- 
to, he says: 

“One of the closest impelling reasons that has 
seemed of late to draw me near to you is this, viz. : 
Though watching your course affectionately, as I 
have for so long a time, yet never till lately has it pal- 
pably dawned upon me that some higher power 
than mere insulated man is lovingly and beneficently 
guiding your destinies. Understand me, dear Theo- 
dore, my conviction is perfect as to inspiration in 
all things—yes, even to the making of a good loat of 
bread. But truly there is a ‘higher leaven’ amid 
you somewhere than my poor vision can penetrate. 
And could I but see youI would tell you where in 
so many cases of late, it all irresistibly forces itself 
on my attention—yes, even on my conviction; for 
in all surety it is not worldly shrewdness alone that 
determines your progress ; it is no earthly ‘ tact and 
talent,’ but clear to my mind is it that through your 
most wonderful J. H. Noyes, or through some other 
mystic source comes to you an assured and direct 
inspiration of ‘ Christ-love’ that, day by day, is insur- 
ing your progress in all things of worth, alike tem- 
poral and spiritiial, and ‘which ere long, as I believe, 








will be so fully established, that even the ‘gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it ;’ and this it is that 
draws me the nearer toward you. This it is that 
makes me more desirous of closer study of you. 
Yes! this it is indeed ( may I say so ?) that makes 
me love you. 

I have an estate worth not less than $10,000. 
Now should I be taken suddenly away, the question 
naturally arises with me, Who will spring up to claim 
this property ? for, though I have neither wife nor 
child, yet, when one dies, heirs always spring up, 
Hydra-like, somewhere. ‘ What then, is my duty? 
is the frequent question I place before myself. For 
to foreign missions, Bible societies, and all such mat- 
ters I am wholly indifferent; besides $10,000 in 
that direction would go ut little way. After much 
reflection therefore, I have come to this determina- 
tion, as a precautionary measure, to execute my will 
at once, and after a few bequests of remembrance 
&c., let all remainder pass absolutely to your Com- 
munities, alike of Oneida and Wallingford, but on 
the strict condition that ifsuch Communities ever shall 
cease to exist, then all property or its equal value, as 
placed with you, shall revert without interest to 
such determination as I, in my will shall designate. 
That is, your Communities shall have a life-interest 
in the same, free of all interruption, as long as they 
shall continue to exist as Communities, and remain 
in ‘locale’ at Wallingford and Oneida, but no far- 
ther. But now, how can I write such a will, desig- 
nating to whom the bequest shall be made? As I 
understand it you are no corporate company or 
association , and a direct bequest to one or more of 
your individual members surely would not be right, 
for they might withdraw, or at death might leave 
heirs, who would wish to withdraw, thus sweeping 
all, and wholly defeating the purpose I have in 
view. One way only I think of, and that is as fol- 
lows: viz., I could make such bequest absolute, but 
in trust nevertheless to your J. H. Noyes, yourself 
and others, and successors, for benefit of your Com- 
munities while they should exist, ( without interest) 
but when ceasing to exist, then all to revert as I 
shall direct. These thoughts I present to your friend- 
ly consideration, and would be glad to obtain your 
views on the subject.” 

If there is any reply to be made to this proposal of 
Mr. s’, or any advice to be given respecting it, 
through me, please to signify the same, and I will 
forward it to him in my next letter. 

Yours, T. L. Prrv. 








Wallingford, July 19, 1865. 

Dear Bro. Pirr:—If Mr. cannot do bet- 
ter than to will his property to us with a condition, 
Cc. 8. J. thinks his best way will be to will it 
to such person or persons as the Community may 
designate, with the condition that, in the event of 
the dissolution of the Community, it shall revert to 
his heirs or to any parties that he may designate. 

But my opinion is that it will not be expedient for 
him to will it to us with a condition. Such a condi- 
tion as he proposes will put his heirs under a $10.000 
inducement to break us up; and surely the world 
has inducements enough to do us mischief without 
that addition. 

He says that his confidence in our destiny is in- 
creasing. Would it not be best for him to wait till 
he is sure that our mission issues from “ the de- 
terminate counsel and foreknowledge of God,” and 
that there is no danger of our breaking up; and 
then will his property to us unconditionally ? 


I appreciate the goodness of his intention, and am 
glad to see his growing discernment; but hope he 
will not act in this matter till he can “ make a clean 
thing” of it. Yours truly, J. H. Noyes. 
— ) 


SHarp-SHooTinc.—The following dialogue on 
“sharp-shooting” took place between a Virginian 
anda Yankee picket: “I say, can you fellows shoot ?” 
“Wal, I reckon we can some. Down in Mississippi 
we can knock a bumble-bee off a thistle-blow at 300 
yards.” “Oh, that ain’t nothing to the way we 
shewt up in Varmont. I belonged to a military com- 
pany there, with a hundred men in our company, 
and we went out for practice every week. The 
Cap’n draws us up in single file, and sets-a cider 











barrel rolling down theShill, and each man takes his 
shot at the bung-hole as it turns up. It is afterwards 
examined, and if there is a shot that didn’t go in the 
bung-hole, the member who missed it is e~pelled.+ “I 
belonged to the company ten years, and there ain’t 
been nobody expelled yet.” , 


USE AND ABUSE OF MACHINERY. 


OME time ago I read in a late volume of the 
Scientific American, that one person, with 
the lace machine, can do as much as. 8000 
could do.in the old way, by hand. Being much 
interested in labor-saving machinery, | made a 
memorandum of it, hardly daring to believe 
that so vast an improvement could be brought 
about in the present state of machinery. But 
a friend called who had been an inventor and had 
had much practical acquaintance with the warp- 
lace machine. He explained the operation of 
it so clearly as to leave no doubt of the cor- 
rectness of the first statement; adding at the 
same time that it had done no good, for it had 
caused an enormous amount of useful material 
to be wasted in flimsy fabrics that only foster 
pride and vanity and a barbaric love of display. 
“Patience, my good friend,” said one, “is there 
not a ‘good time coming and almost.here,’ when 
common sense and heavenly taste will come in 
and set all these things right?”. Then these 
wonderful labor-saving machines will be put to 
good use. It will not be their great end and 
function to manufacture and multiply costly 
array for the outward man, making the very 
flag of sin and shame the most conspicuous 
possible, while that which is esteemed of great 
price by heavenly taste, a meek and loving 
heart, is little thought of, and little cultivated. 
In this bright future that is coming, one girl 
may do the work that eight thousand did form- 
erly, thus leaving them free to cultivate their 
minds by study, to practice the various beauti- 
ful arts, and be real helpmeets to man in de- 
veloping the resources of nature, and introdu- 
cing the perfected attainments of the resurrec- 
tion world. Look at the sewing machine! See 
what it has done for women! Now one woman 
with this machine can do as much sewing as one 
hundred women could do one hundred years 
ago. “Very goot,” replies a worthy German 
friend, “ but if one womans can do so much as 
one hundred dit one hundred years ago, one wo- 
mans now must have as much clotz as one hun- 
dred dit so long ago—so I must say leetle is 
gained but noise and rattle by all your machin- 
ery.” All must agree with the honest German, 
if the world must go on servilely receiving its 
fashions from Paris and the Empress Eugenie. 
But from the occasional glimpses we get of that 
bright future, we are led to believe that the 
kings and queens, priests and priestesses of 
heavenly society will some time set the fashion 
here below, and that their wisdom and taste will 
do, away with superfluity of raiment, and_ will 
give us instead that which is more truly becom- 
ing and beautiful. Ce Bs 


DIFFERENCE IN WAGES. 


NDER the above caption, a writer in Tue 
Circutar of July 3d, conveys the idea 
that the difference in wages between the sexes 
was originally occasioned by man’s desire to 
subjugate woman in the matrimonial alliance. — 
This difference of wages is a most important 
subject, doing great injustice to; woman, and 
ought to be corrected.. The. mosh: effertual. way 
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to overcome an evil is to search out its causes. 
The idea above advanced may have had some 
influence in producing this effect. Yet as a gen- 
eral thing, at the present time, those men who 
employ women are not in the matrimonial mar- 
ket, and those who are unmarried are not the 
class who would be likely to select their com- 
panions from among working-women. Supply 
and demand govern in this, as in all other com- 
mercial matters. An article is worth in market 
just what it will bring. The usage of society 
circumsctibes the sphere of woman’s labor, so 
that every avocation in which she is accustomed 
to work is overcrowded. Housework, &c., must 
be done; and if the supply of housekeepers were 
Jess than the demand, then they could fix their 
own price. The same of teaching, sewing, &c. 
Let the workers in every avocation now filled by 
women be reduced to a level with the demand, 
then wages would go up to an equality with 
that of the other sex. 

The only way to effect this would be for 
women to enter other fields of labor, now occu- 
pied exclusively by men, until an equilibrium is 
established between supply and demand in 
woman’s labor, and then their wages will be 
equal. Remove all restrictions of public sen- 
timent against her entering any sphere of labor 
she may choose. Then educate the sexes equal- 
ly, clothe their bodies with the same regard to 
ease and convenience, and the matter of wages 
will regulate itself in harmony with justice and 


equal rights. D. D. 
Pekin, N. Y., July 10. 


SOLDIERS’ RECEPTION. 

A spirited reception was given by the people of 
Wallingford on Thursday of last week, to the te- 
turned soldiers of this town. If it had taken place 
in a city, the papers would have called it an “ ova- 
tion,” but we, of this modest country town can 
hardly dare to claim the use of so dignified a title. 
However, we never saw so many people together 
before in Wallingford. The procession was formed 
near Union Hall, and marched to the Brick church, 
where the soldiers were addressed by the Rev. Mr. 
Gilbert. After the address, followed some further 
marching, and then the company assembled round a 
stand near the church, where speeches were made 
by Col. Grosvenor and others, which were ap- 
propriately responded to by Capt. Munson on be- 
half of the returned veterans. The ceremonies were 
concluded by a collation, which was served in neat 
and tasteful style on the green, south of the church. 
The whole affair passed off very pleasantly. * 


A Foy Sror.—An innocent old lady, who never 
before had “rid on a railroad,” was a passenger on 
one of the Vermont railroads at the time of a recent 
collision, when a freight train collided with a passen- 
ger train, smashing one of the cars, killing several of 
the passengers, and upsetting things generally. As 
soon as he could recover his scattered senses the 
conductor went in search of the venerable dame, 
whom he found sitting solitary and alone in the car 
( the other passengers having sought terra firma), with 
a very placid expression of countenance, notwith- 
standing she had made a complete somersault over 
the seat in front, and her bandbox and bundle had 
gone unceremoniously down the passage way. 

“ Are you hurt ?” asked the conductor. 

“Hart! why?” said the old lady. 

“We have just been run into by a frieght train. 
Two or three of the passengers have been killed, and 
several others severely injured.” 

“La, me; I didn’t know but that was the way you 
always stopped.” 


Luss than $40,000,000 of the entire loan of $600, 
000,000 of Seven-Thirties, remain unsold. 


SEASONS. 
When o’er thy soul life’s billows roll, 
And weigh thee down with sadness, 
When clouds arise to dim the skies, 
And hide the sun of gladness, 
Then come and rest upon my breast 
And there, thy griefs and doubts confest 
Lose half of them by simply naming, 
The other half my answer shaming; 
Such power doth union e’er impart 
To banish trouble from the heart. 


And so when bright the morning light 
Of happiness is glancing, 
And sunshine sends to finger-ends 
The eager life-blood dancing, 
Oh come and throw thy radiant glow 
Into my life that I may know 
Thy wealth of soul and height of being, 
From every care my spirit freeing, - 
And back to thee thy joy shall flow 
In waves that sparkle as they grow. 


Then come unto me in sorrow or glee 
And mingle thy heart with its brother, 
For our burdens are lightened 
And our pleasures are heightened 
By sharing them one with another. 
J.J 8. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Since the close of the war, al! news seems tame. 
Even the laying of the great Atlantic Telegraph Ca- 
ble fails to create more than a slender ripple of ex- 
citement in the public mind. As we write, and think 
that ere the lapse of another week we shall, in all 
probability, be possessed of the means of instantan- 
eous communication with the old world, we can hard- 
ly detect in our solar-plexus a trace of that exalta- 
tion which the same occasion gave rise to half a doz- 
en years ago. We have been surfeited with excite- 
ment ; and as after every storm there is a lull, so we 
expect that following our great national hurricane, 
an interval of quiet and tranquility will supervene. 
If at times our synopsis of current events is mea- 
gre and devoid of an overplus of vitality, it may be 
attributed to our sharing in the general reaction. 

THEtwo matters of interest which have divided 
public attention in New York during the week past 
are, the German Saengerfest, and the Poughkeepsie 
boat-race. The Saengerfest is an assemblage of Ger- 
man musicians from all parts of the country, for the 
purpose of holding a grand musical festival of sever- 
al days in length. The closing pic-nic at Jones’s 
Wood, is said to have been participated in by over 
50,000 people. The Poughkeepsie boat-race, which 
is interesting chiefly to the sporting population, was 
a five mile race, between New York and Poughkeep- 
sie oarsmen, in which the New Yorkers were the vic- 
tors by two and a half boat-lengths—rather close, we 
should say. Time, thirty-one minutes, ten seconds. 
A disgraceful riot occurred at the close of the race, 
alike discreditable to all parties concerned. 

WE see it stated in the paper, that Gen. Butler’s 
resignation which was sent to the War department 
on the first of June, has been returned marked “ not 
accepted ;” and he has been sent for to Washington, 
where he is likely to be assigned to duty, connected 
with the Freedmen’s Department, The investigating 
committee which was appointed to examine into the 
cause of the Fort Fisher fiasco, has exonerated the 
General of all blame in the matter. This official 
justification of his conduct will tend to restore him 
to some of his former popularity, which has been 
somewhat tarnished of late. 

Miss Mary Harris, who has been on trial for the 
murder of her lover, Burroughs, has been acquitted 
on the ground of insanity. 

GEN. EWELL has been released from Fort Warren 
by order of the President, on taking the oath of 
allegiance. 


Community PErRsonAL.—Our Foot-Notes contrib- 
utor, ALFRED BARRON, is at Oneida. Mr. ALLEN 
and Mr. Ops have left Oneida on a business tour 
to the far west. C.S. Jostyn and daughter, S. Y. 
Jostyn and Miss M. L. Prinp1eE have recently 





arrived.here from Oneida. 





THE NEW PRINTING-OFFICE. 

Since our last detailed report of funds received 
and pledged for meeting the expenses of the new 
printing-office, the following contributions have 
been added : 


Ap fae 25$ | ‘:, Servo $50 
Estimated expense of the building...... $3200. 
Total contributions to this date........... 1176. 


A FRIEND in New Jersey has generously offered 
to duplicate his contribution of $50 for the new 
printing-house, provided the necessary amount shall 
be otherwise raised for the building. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. H. B., Ohio.—‘“ Paul said,‘ The woman is the 
glofy of the man.’ Pleasetell me how? Is the ear 
of corn the glory of the tassel, or is it an illustration 
of nature’s law ?” 

While the plant is growing, both ear and tassel are 
the glory of the root. In every duality one member 
is dynamic, or power-dispensing, and the other con- 
spicuous, or glorifying. In the case of man and wo- 
man the manner in which this law distributes itself 
is very plain; man is the organ of power, and wo- 
man of manifestation. By studying the relation of 
Christ and the Father, as set forth in the discourses 
of the former, you will find your inquiries answered. 

R. J. W.,N. I.—“It is about thirteen years since 
Providence without and the spirit within opened the 
way for me to receive theoretically and perhaps to em- 
brace practically, the doctrines of that higher state 
of Christianity which you call perfection. But I 
would not yield to it, and chiefly for the reason as 
I now suppose, that I had too much pride in my in- 
terpretation of scientific and biblical theology. My 
late reading in the Berean and CrrcuLaR have giv- 
en me a vivid view of another theory, in fact a vivid 
view of the gospel in this matter. And such a gos- 
pel of the matter also, that I hope that (if I have 
not  & I soon shall experience it. I have 
been much surprised at J. H. N’s power of inter- 
preting and applying scripture, and would therefore 
venture to hope and — that a very valuable 
publication might be made of a compilation of. all 
his allusions to scripture, both of actual interpretation 
and also of comparative or illustrative allusions ; for 
these latter I am convinced often contain more truth 
as real explanations than his merely illustrative use 
of them would claim. I would not be understood 
here as desiring to go back to our infantile use of the 
scriptures. Butsuch a work of compilation, while it 
would be useful to the many at all times, would occa- 
sionally also, as a reference, be useful to all.” 

Your suggestion as to the value of the biblical ref- 
erences in the Home-Talks, and of a compilation of 
themin book form, is an incitingone. With our new 
office, and such encouragement as we hope for, we 
shall be able to execute such a work. 

J. L., N. Y.—“ I am deeply interested in the great 
work in which you are enlisted, and must labor in 
that cause or all my exertions will prove abortive. 
Success therein is salvation. God through Christ 
will save the world, and who can so illy afford to 
wait as men and women? I am coming to see you 
soon, and then will let our dear friend Cragin know 
when I can redeem my pledge on the new printing- 
house.” 

The workmen are excavating for its foundations 
under Mr. Cragin’s superintendence, a few feet from 
where we sit. We do not see yet where all’ the 
money is to come from with which to build it, but 
have good cheer, in the trust that as it is begun in 
the public spirit and is designed for the public use, 
it will be carried through by public generosity. 

C. S8., New York City.—Please to:take this num- 
ber of THE CrRcuLAR as our reply. You will find 
your first question answered at the head of its first 
column, and your second at the foot of its last. 

P. M. F.,N. Y.—Your photograph was received 
and placed with our collection of Circularian Por- 
traits. It is pleasing to see one on whom age sits so 
lightly. 

A. ©. R., Ind.—The back numbers of the volume 
are sent as requested. The Oneida Community is 
four miles south of Oneida station, on the N. Y. 
Central Railroad. 

M. L. F., Vt.—With your fervor and imagination 
you should be a writer. We should be pleased to 
hear from you in the manner you propose. 
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